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lieved that they could cheaply conquer the armies opposing them.
Their new military technique had developed logically from the ex-
perience of the last war, with its campaigns serving chiefly as sign-
posts indicating what should be avoided in the future. That war
had been won by exhaustion. After more than ten million soldiers
and probably an even larger number of civilians had been killed,
after most of the planet had gone bankrupt and social order
throughout the vast Russian Empire had broken down, Germany
had finally collapsed. Obviously the strategy which had produced
such a result was worthless because it was so costly that its victories
were almost as bad as defeats. In 1914, before the western front had
hardened into trench warfare, the Germans had had a chance to
win the war at the Marne. Four years later, in the spring of 1918, a
new offensive tactic had given them another chance. Neither oppor-
tunity had been grasped, and in the interval the opposing masses
of infantry and artillery had battered laboriously and crudely
against each other.

Everywhere military thinkers had come to much the same con-
clusion as had the Western man in the street: This must not hap-
pen again. The talented German general von Seeckt, who organ-
ized the little Versailles Treaty Reichswehr for the inglorious and
short-lived Weimar Republic, in his book Thoughts of a Soldier,
the English translation of which was published in 1926, had
summed up the lesson of the last war thus:

To what military success did this universal levy in mass . . .
lead? In spite of every effort the war did not end with the decisive
destruction of the enemy on the field of battle; for the most part it
resolved itself into a series of exhausting struggles for position until,
before an immense superiority of force, the springs which fed the
resistance of one of the combatants, the sources of its personnel, its
materiel, and finally of its morale dried up, although they were not
exhausted. Has the victor really rejoiced in his victory? Do the
results of the war bear any just relation to the sacrifice of national
strength? * . . The soldier must ask himself whether these giant
armies can erven be manoeuvred in accordance with a strategy that
seeks a decision, and whether it is possible for any future war be-
tween . . ..masses to end otherwise than in indecisive rigidity. . . .

Perhaps the principle of the levy in mass, of the nation in arms,
las outlived its usefulness. . . . Mass becomes immobile; it cannot